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FROM  THE 

EDITOR'S  DESK 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  Cumtux  which 
we  will  produce  in  our  downtown  office. 
After  the  final  proofs  have  been  turned 
in  to  the  printers,  and  after  the  cap¬ 
tions,  heads,  and  credit  lines  have  been 
written,  and  the  completed  pages  turn¬ 
ed  in,  we  will  pack  up  our  production 
materials,  our  files,  and  all  other  parts 
of  our  quarterly,  and  move  it  all  up  to 
the  old  Astoria  city  hall  on  16th  and  Ex¬ 
change  to  become  a  part  of  the  Clatsop 
County  Heritage  Center. 

When  we  agreed  to  edit  and  produce  a 
quarterly  for  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  we  found  that  the 
Flavel  House  had  no  adequate  space 
available  to  produce  a  magazine  in.  The 
offices  there  were  limited  in  space  and 
were  used  so  extensively  for  the  Socie¬ 
ty’s  business  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  enough  space  to  operate  in.  The  on¬ 
ly  solution  possible  was  to  put  Cumtux 
out  in  our  private  downtown  office. 

Production  wise,  this  has  worked  out 
quite  well,  but  there  have  been  pro¬ 
blems.  For  one  thing,  we  had  no 
telephone  and  it  proved  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  for  anyone  to  get  in  touch  with  us 
with  any  kind  of  regularity.  And  when 
we  were  out  on  other  business,  there 
was  no  way  for  anyone  to  leave 
messages  or  to  conduct  business. 

But  when  the  Society  acquired  the 
Heritage  Center,  as  the  old  city  hall  is 


to  be  called,  an  area  was  set  aside  on 
the  second  floor  for  the  use  of  the  Cum¬ 
tux  staff.  This  area  has  adequate  space 
for  an  office,  a  layout  table,  and  even  a 
reference  library.  And  it  has  a 
telephone. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  be  able  to 
gather  all  of  our  photographs,  our 
scrapbooks,  our  historical  papers,  and 
our  reference  works  in  one  place  where 
they  can  be  used.  And  there  will  be  so¬ 
meone  on  duty  at  all  times  during  the 
business  day  to  receive  materials, 
answer  questions,  and  assist  anyone 
needing  help. 

For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  a 
place  for  our  authors  to  come  in  and 
check  their  articles,  consult  us  on 
details,  find  additional  photos  needed. 
They  will  be  able  to  check  proofs  and 
layouts,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
coming  edition. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  installed  in  our 
new  office  by  the  middle  of  November. 
At  that  time,  we  will  be  working  on  the 
winter  issue  of  Cumtux  and  will  look 
forward  to  seeing  anyone  interested  in 
our  quarterly. 

So  come  on  up  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  new  Heritage  Center  to  see  us.  Br¬ 
ing  your  articles,  your  photos,  and  your 
questions.  We’ll  be  looking  forward  to 
seeing  you  there. 

Roger  T.  Tetlow,  Editor 
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CHARLES  G.PALMBERG-  SUNSET  EMPIRE 


Charles  G.  Palmberg  1924 


The  early  history  of  the  Lower  Col¬ 
umbia  would  not  be  complete  without 
the  name  of  Charles  Palmberg,  con¬ 
tractor,  banker  and  investor.  To  this 
day  a  number  of  buildings  that  he  con¬ 
structed  still  stand  as  testimony  of  his 
having  passed  by.  Some  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  structures  include  the  former 
Astoria  National  Bank,  Spexarth 
Building,  Captain  Robert  Gray  School, 
the  old  County  jail,  and  the  high  school, 
now  Clatsop  Community  College.  Also, 
many  residences  are  still  standing  that 
he  built  in  the  1890’s  and  early  1900’s. 
Streets,  highways  and  buildings,  not  on¬ 
ly  in  the  Lower  Columbia  area,  but 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
represented  his  building  capabilities 
and  construction  proficiency. 

Born  in  Linkoping,  Sweden  June  14, 
1868  as  Karl  Gustaf  Petersson,  son  of 
Andrew  J  and  Malin  Petersson,  one  of 
eight  children,  he  later  changed  his 
name,  a  not  unusual  custom.  Ten  years 
after  his  birth,  his  parents  emigrated  to 
America  settling  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
Andrew  John  was  a  farmer  in  Sweden, 
but  living  conditions  had  become  near 
the  starvation  level,  and  he  sailed  off 
for  the  land  of  opportunity  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  wife  and  two  of  the 
children,  all  for  whom  he  could  afford 
passage,  young  Karl  being  one  destined 
to  remain  behind.  In  later  years  five  of 
the  Petersson’s  children  would  become 
American  citizens. 

Young  Karl  may  have  felt  that  he  was 
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BUILDER 

by  Herbert  and  Walter  Palmberg 

abandoned  by  his  parents,  but  the  ten- 
year-old  youth  set  to  planning  his 
future.  His  educational  training  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  faithful  attendance  in  the 
common  schools,  and  at  fourteen  he 
became  apprenticed  to  learn  the 
cabinet-makers  trade  in  Linkoping.  He 
served  a  four-year’s  apprenticeship 
and  completely  mastered  that  useful 
trade.  Then,  in  1886  he  left  Sweden  ac¬ 
companied  by  his  younger  brother, 
Emil.  Joining  his  parents  in  Duluth, 
Charles  (his  chosen  American  name) 
followed  carpenter  work  until  1890.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  became 
imbued  with  a  desire  to  sail  to 
Australia,  so  he  set  out  across  country 
for  Astoria,  Oregon  where  he  could  seek 
passage.  However,  upon  his  arrival  he 
was  impressed  with  the  abundant  op¬ 
portunities  that  existed  in  this  bustling 
community,  corduroyed,  remote  and 
forest-girded,  and  thoughts  of  Australia 
soon  faded.  Any  thoughts  of  leaving 
Astoria  that  might  have  resurfaced 
were  completely  obliterated  when  he 
met  his  future  bride-to-be,  Elin 
Margreta  Elfving,  a  dark-haired  young 
woman  recently  arrived  from 
Stockholm  to  visit  her  sister,  Hilda,  the 
wife  of  Captain  Charles  A.  Larson.  Cap¬ 
tain  Larson  was  prominent  in  maritime 
circles  as  owner  of  the  tug  Brookfield 
and  the  Brookfield  Quarry  Company 
which  for  many  years  was  located  at 
the  foot  of  32nd  street. 

Charles  had  chosen  the  name  of 


Palmberg  as  a  testimonial  to  his 
mother.  Two  of  her  brothers  had 
adopted  the  name  in  Sweden,  one  com¬ 
ing  in  1881  as  John  A.  Palmberg  to 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1925.  In  pass¬ 
ing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
Charles,  though  he  might  have  felt 
abandoned  when  his  parents  came  to 
America  leaving  him  behind,  was  ever 
considerate  of  their  welfare.  His  father, 
whose  wife  died  in  Duluth  in  1919,  came 
to  Astoria  and  lived  with  the  Palmberg 
family  until  his  passing  in  1930. 

When  he  arrived  in  Astoria,  Charlie 
went  to  work  as  a  journeyman 
carpenter  for  a  period  of  three  years  in 
the  employ  of  J.W.  Suprenant.  In  1893 
he  embarked  in  business  on  his  own 
behalf  designing  and  contracting  the 
building  of  residences.  The  record  from 
this  period  until  his  marriage  in  1904  is 
rather  vague  and  undoubtedly  there 
were  slack  times  during  this  time  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Another  brother,  Albin,  ar¬ 
rived  from  Duluth  and  joined  Charlie 
and  T.S.  Larson  in  obtaining  a  license  to 
dispense  liquor  in  the  town  of  Clatsop, 
located  on  Clatsop  Plains  north  of 
Gearhart.  (Incorporated  in  1870,  Clat¬ 
sop  in  later  years  became  part  of 
Gearhart.)  Conditions  relative  to  exer¬ 
cising  the  instrument  are  set  forth  in 
the  following  copy  of  the  City  License: 

(See  next  page) 
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A  copy  o/  the  liquor  dispensing  license  issued  in 
1896  to  T.S.  Larson,  and  Albin  and  Charles 
Palmberg  by  the  city  of  Clatsop. 
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Charles  and  Elin  Palmberg 
1904 


As  far  as  it  is  known,  the  venture 
never  materialized. 

The  lure  of  adventure  drew  Charlie  to 
the  gold  fields  of  Alaska,  and  there  he 
narrowly  missed  being  caught  in  the 
deadly  snowslide  at  Chilcoot  Pass  that 
cost  the  lives  of  many  other  miners. 
After  a  stint  of  gold  seeking,  he  return¬ 


ed  to  Astoria  where  he  opened  an  office 
on  Exchange  Street  and  launched  into 
an  active  period  of  residential  construc¬ 
tion.  Gaining  experience,  he  soon 
engaged  in  building  commercial  struc¬ 
tures. 

A  two-story  garage  and  shop  building 
was  constructed  on  the  south  side  of 
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Charles  and  Elin  Palmberg  with  their  family  in  1917 
Left  to  right:  Katherine,  Herbert,  Walter,  and  William 


19th  and  Commercial  near  the  railroad 
depot.  This  building  burned  to  the 
ground  just  prior  to  the  Astoria  fire  of 
December  1922. 

One  of  Charlie’s  early  major  building 
construction  in  1896  was  the  famous 
Flavel  Hotel,  pictured  and  described  in 
a  historical  Flavel  House  Leaflet.  The 


Flavel  Hotel  and  adjoining  huge  dock 
facilities  were  located  on  the  Columbia 
River  at  Tansy  Point  approximately 
two  miles  north  of  Warrenton.  This 
historic  development  is  a  story  in  itself. 
To  expedite  construction  of  the  hotel 
Charlie  erected  bunkhouses  and  a 
cookhouse  to  take  care  of  the  crew. 
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Bonding  for  the  job  was  secured  from 
Alex  Gilbert,  a  prominent  Clatsop 
County  citizen,  as  an  individual  bond. 

In  the  early  1900’s,  Charlie  con¬ 
structed  the  trestle  and  warehouse  for 
the  Astoria  and  Clatsop  Beach  Railroad 
(see  Cumtux,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  Summer, 
1981). 

The  Weinhard- Astoria  Hotel,  a 
keystone  of  the  community,  was  con¬ 
structed  at  12th  and  Duane  Streets  by 
Charlie.  This  landmark  structure  was 
destroyed  in  the  1922  Astoria  fire,  but 
the  entrance  portals  were  resurrected 
and  placed  as  a  faded  memorial  in  the 
City  Park.  Pictured  herein  is  a  view  of 
the  nearly  finished  hotel  showing 
Charlie  sitting  on  the  front  fender  of  his 
Studebaker  with  a  son  on  the  hood  and  a 
number  of  onlookers  and  his  work  crew. 
The  photo  includes  his  brother,  Emil,  a 
painting  contractor,  and  Abraham 
Elfving,  the  youngest  brother  of 
Charlie’s  wife,  Elin.  It  was  Abraham’s 
first  job  upon  arriving  from  Sweden.  In¬ 
terested  parties  might  identify  friends 
or  relatives  in  an  enlarged  photo  in  the 
Flavel  House. 

J.E.  Wicks,  father  of  local  architect 
Ebba  Brown,  was  the  architect  for  the 
Astoria  High  School  building  con¬ 
structed  in  1908.  (See  Vol.  1,  No.  4  of  the 
Cumtux).  Rock  for  construction  of  the 
building  foundation  and  retaining  wall 
was  secured  from  the  quarry  behind  the 
school.  Patriot  Hall,  adjacent  to  the 
school,  was  built  in  1922  to  com¬ 
memorate  service  men  of  WW I. 

Brick  streets  were  not  uncommon  in 
cities  in  early  years,  but  in  hilly  Astoria 
usually  only  the  center  portions  of 
streets  were  bricked  such  as  Franklin 
Avenue  from  2nd  to  5th  and  from  12th  to 
14th,  thence  up  14th  to  Jerome;  but, 
Charlie’s  project  on  the  south  slope  of 
town  from  Niagara  Avenue  down  7th 
street  (called  the  Shipyard  Hill  by 
oldtimers)  to  the  McEachren  Shipyard 
on  Youngs  Bay  required  a  brick  street 
from  curb  to  curb.  Today,  as  one  drives 


that  route  little  do  the  vehicle  oc¬ 
cupants  suspect  that  underlying  the 
surface  is  a  base  of  original  brick. 

Charlie  engaged  in  several  business 
partnerships.  In  1913,  as  Palmberg  and 
Mattson,  the  firm  constructed  the  old 
Clatsop  County  jail  adjacent  to  the 
Courthouse.  The  following  year  they 
were  awarded  the  bid  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Postoffice  Building 
in  Pocatello,  Idaho.  This  job  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  in  1916  and  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  shortly 
thereafter. 

In  1904,  at  the  home  of  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Larson,  Elin  Margreta 
Elfving,  sister  of  Mrs.  Larson  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Fritz  Elfving,  originator  of  the 
Astoria-North  Beach  Ferry  Services, 
became  the  wife  of  Charlie  Palmberg 
who  already  built  a  home  at  13th  and 
Grand  for  his  new  wife.  The  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  wedding,  the  newlyweds  left  on 
their  honeymoon  to  attend  the  World’s 
Fair  in  St.  Louis  and  to  visit  Charlie’s 
parents  in  Duluth.  What  some  might 
consider  an  interloper  on  a  honeymoon, 
the  couple  took  with  them  the  Larson’s 
four-year-old  daughter,  now  Rae 
Moulton  of  Portland,  Oregon.  However, 
they  loved  the  little  girl  as  if  she  were 
their  own  and  take  her  along  they  did. 

During  his  life,  Charlie  provided 
three  different  homes  for  his  family, 
the  first  at  13th  and  Grand,  then  he  built 
a  stucco  house  still  serving  as  a 
residence  at  4th  and  Franklin  where  a 
bit  of  history  surfaced  recently  during  a 
fireplace  remodeling.  When  the  back  of 
the  fireplace  was  torn  out  a  piece  of 
shiplap  approximately  two  feet  by  eight 
inches  was  exposed  bearing  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription: 

“this  job  vas  done  of  a  Union 
Bricklayer  in  Oregon 

1917  an  efter  that  he  vent  an  enlisted 
ind  theArme 

og  vent  to  French  to  Fight  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

Vilson  vas  the  President 
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Peter  Anderson 
Bricklayer 

and  a  crew  of  Swedes  for  Labor.  ” 

A  local  oldtimer,  Gus  Peterson, 
residing  at  3292  Leif  Erickson  Drive, 
remembers  working  with  Peter  Ander¬ 
son. 

Subsequent  to  the  Astoria  fire,  in 
1923,  the  Hoefler  home  on  Jerome 
Street  directly  opposite  what  is  now 
Clatsop  Community  College  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Charlie  when  the  Hoeflers 
moved  to  California  with  their  candy 
business.  The  Hoeflers  were  widely 
known  for  their  Hoefler  Centennial 
Chocolates.  Here  Charlie  Palmberg  liv¬ 
ed  until  his  early  death  on  May  28, 1934. 
His  wife,  Elin,  later  sold  the  home  and 
moved  to  Portland  where  she  passed 
away  in  1962. 


Various  business  ventures  broadened 
Charlie’s  life,  and  he  was  quoted  in  the 
local  newspaper  during  purchase  of 
property  at  14th  and  Bond,  “I  believe  in 
the  future  of  Astoria,  and  will  make 
large  investments.”  He  then  con¬ 
structed  his  own  building  which  still 
stands  at  the  southwest  corner  of  that 
intersection. 

Charles  Palmberg  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Scandinavian-American 
Savings  Bank  in  1920  when  that  bank 
merged  with  the  Astoria  National 
Bank.  He  also  served  as  Vice-president 
of  the  latter  bank.  In  addition,  he  was 
President  of  the  Columbia  Trust  &  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  which  was  affiliated  with  the 
Astoria  National  Bank.  During  this 
period  he  accumulated  real  estate  and 
mining  interests,  and  broadened  his 
construction  activities  by  organizing  a 


The  Weinhard-Astoria  Hotel,  12th  and  Duane 
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partnership  venture,  John  Slotte  & 
Company,  to  expand  into  highway  con¬ 
struction  projects.  Until  1931,  when  the 
last  job  was  completed,  the  company 
had  built  many  roads  through  Oregon 
and  Washington.  In  the  home  area,  the 
company  paved  the  Youngs  River  Loop 
Road,  the  City  Park  to  Williamsport 
Road  as  well  as  many  streets  and  struc¬ 
tures  in  and  about  Astoria.  One  of  the 
major  local  jobs  was  building  the  re¬ 
taining  walls  for  the  City’s  business 
district  streets  after  the  1922  fire. 

Charlie  Palmberg  led  an  eventful  life 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  early 
development  of  the  Sunset  Empire.  His 
later  life  was  one  of  tragic  conse¬ 
quences  that  happened  to  so  many 
enterprising  individuals  with  the  onset 
of  the  Great  Depression  in  1929.  The  vic¬ 
tim  of  three  bank  closures,  he  saw  his 


holdings  vanish  and  his  last  remaining 
assets  wiped  out.  Charlie  Palmberg  lies 
at  rest  beside  his  wife,  Elin,  in  Ocean- 
View  Cemetery. 

Four  children  are  alive  today. 
William,  a  paving  contractor, 
originated  his  business  in  Astoria  and 
now  resides  in  Gearhart.  Herbert,  a 
marine  and  dredging  contractor, 
originated  his  business  in  Astoria  also, 
and  now  resides  in  Warrenton.  Walter, 
a  player  and  coach  of  Astoria’s  famous 
championship  basketball  teams  and 
first  President  of  Central  Wyoming  Col¬ 
lege  in  Riverton,  Wyoming,  is  retired 
and  living  in  Hamilton,  Montana. 
Katherine,  Mrs.  Charles  Thurston,  an 
only  daughter,  resides  in  Portland 
where  her  husband  is  in  the  brokerage 
business. 


A  sketch  of  the  proposed  Astoria  High  School 
building 


All  Palmberg  family  photographs 
accompanying  this  article  were  provided  by 
members  of  the  Palmberg  family.  The  sketch  of 
the  Astoria  High  School  appeared  in  the  Sept. 
1910  issue  of  The  American  Progress  Magazine. 
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Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  (Russell)  (Sadler) 
Birchard 

1822-1887 


George  Washington  Birchard 
1816-1882 


P 


This  article  was  written  in  1940  and 
obviously  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  properties  referred  to, 
and  a  number  of  the  pioneers  mention¬ 
ed  have  since  passed  away.  This  article 
was  made  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  Olive  Barr  Mathisen. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  GRAYS  RIVER 


by  Emma  Ft.  Barr  and  Mrs.  Jessie  (Barr)  Hopkins 


It  has  always  been  a  mystery  to  me, 
after  I  got  old  enough  to  think,  why  my 
father  settled  his  family  in  that  isolated 
country;  no  roads,  —  Grays  River  was 
the  only  highway,  —  and  the  only 
vehicles  of  navigation  were  row  boats 
and  sail  boats.  Every  spool  of  thread, 
tack,  nail,  shoestring,  slate  pencil,  — 
everything  to  eat  and  wear  had  to  be 
purchased  in  Astoria  and  taken  home  in 
a  sailboat.  Maybe  everything  would  be 
drenched  with  water,  either  salt  or 
fresh,  and  perhaps  it  wouldn’t. 

During  the  summer  months  it  wasn’t 
so  bad.  But  in  winter,  —  just  to  think  of 
it  gives  me  a  chill.  Going  and  coming 
with  the  tide  necessitated  staying  all 
night  in  Astoria,  and  the  Occident  Hotel 
was  the  favorite  stopping  place.  Then 
the  Astor  House  was  built,  and  it  was 
cheaper. 

Those  sailboat  skippers  knew  their 
boats,  as  their  low  drowning  rate 
testifies.  The  country  was  heavily 
timbered  with  spruce  and  fir,  —  the  one 
big  drawing  card.  The  soil  was  very  fer¬ 
tile,  and  the  crops  incomparable. 

My  father,  Samuel  E.  Barr,  left  Iowa 
by  ox-team  in  the  Spring  of  1852,  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Portland,  Oregon  in  the  fall  of 
that  year. 

After  seven  years  of  hard  work,  earn¬ 
ing  enough  money  to  bring  his  family 
West,  he  returned  to  Iowa  by  the  same 
route,  sold  all  his  belongings  and  with 


mother  and  two  children,  Thaddeus  and 
Zerilda,  together  with  three  or  four 
children  by  a  former  marriage,  they 
traveled  by  train  to  New  York,  where 
they  boarded  the  “Moses  Taylor” 
bound  for  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
There  were  1,400  passengers  on  the  boat 
and  they  were  three  months  making  the 
trip.  Arriving  at  the  Isthmus  it  was 
crossed  by  tram.  Then  they  boarded  the 
“Sonora”  and  sailed  for  San  Francisco, 
which  they  reached  in  six  weeks.  Not 
finding  anything  desirable  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  they  continued  on  to  Portland, 
reaching  the  city  in  the  fall  of  1859. 

They  lived  in  Portland  until  the  Spr¬ 
ing  of  1871  when  they  moved  to  Knapp- 
ton,  remaining  there  until  June,  1872, 
when  they  moved  to  Grays  River,  settl¬ 
ing  on  the  Dungan  place. 

Father,  Samuel  E.  Barr,  was  Justice 
of  Peace  for  Grays  River  and  Deep 
River  for  several  years.  Many  amusing 
and  trivial  affairs  came  to  his  attention 
while  serving  the  public. 

Of  the  Barr  family,  Mrs.  Olive  Barr 
Mathisen,  daughter  of  Thad  and 
Phoebe  Barr;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Barr  and  her 
family,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Seely  Peterson 
are  all  that  live  on  the  river.  Of  the 
many  early  settlers,  Mrs.  Jessie  Ma¬ 
jors  Barr  is  the  only  one  left.  Frank 
Barr  married  Miss  Bessie  Sigler  of 
Hillsboro,  Oregon  and  lives  in 
Hillsboro.  Miss  Jessie  Barr  married 
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George  Hopkins  and  lives  in  Car¬ 
bonado,  Washington.  Miss  Emma  Barr 
makes  her  home  with  them. 

Mr.  Dungan’s  wife  died  leaving  a 
small  girl  named  Sally,  the  first  white 
child  born  on  Grays  River.  She  was 
raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.P.  Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Walker  and 
family  settled  on  the  river  in  April, 
1868.  On  July  2, 1870, Samuel  Walker,  Jr. 
was  born,  being  the  second  child  born 
on  the  river.  There  was  never  a  kinder 
nor  more  sincere  friend  than  Mr. 
Walker.  He  had  a  limited  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  drugs  and  the  early  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  diseases  of  that  time.  If  a 
neighbor  was  taken  sick  in  the  night, 
they  took  down  the  old  shotgun  or  rifle 
and  fired  it  three  times  in  the  air.  Mr. 
Walker  always  heard  those  shots  and 
would  dress,  take  his  Dover’s  powders 
and  run  for  his  boat.  Maybe  he  had  to 
row  against  a  strong  tide,  but  that  made 
no  difference.  Those  shots  told  him  that 
a  neighbor  was  in  distress  and  needed 
him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  lived  on  the 
river  until  1903,  when  they  moved  to 
California  where  he  died  in  1909.  Mrs. 
Walker  died  in  1935  at  the  age  of  90. 

Following  the  Walker’s  came  the 
family  of  George  Birchard,  Sr.  Also, 
Dungan,  Virding  and  J.P.  Miller.  Vir- 
dings  stayed  but  a  short  time.  J.P. 
Miller  settled  on  what  is  now  the  G.R. 
Durr  ah  place. 

The  Birchards  came  in  1869  and  settl¬ 
ed  on  Vinegar  Hill,  —  so-called  by  Mr. 
Birchard,  —  the  place  where  August 
Hanhi  now  lives.  In  1870,  their  home 
burned  and  they  took  up  a  homestead 
where  the  Dosland  farm  is  now.  Mr. 
Birchard  was  a  cousin  of  President 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  how  he  came  to  settle  in  this 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  country. 

Captain  Wm.  Rehfeldt  came  in  the 
fall  of  ’68,  and  settled  on  the  place 
where  the  Walker’s  first  lived.  A  year 
later  he  was  married  to  a  practical 
nurse  who  joined  with  Mr.  Walker  in 
caring  for  the  sick.  Mrs.  Rehfeldt 


always  expected  pay  and  Mr.  Walker 
refused  it. 

Mr.  Pat  Duffy  settled  on  what  is  now 
the  Harrison  place,  but  he  stayed  on  the 
river  only  a  few  vears.  Mr.  J.  Joplin 
homesteaded  what  is  now  the  Will  Barr 
place.  Mr.  Joplin  also  taught  school,  as 
also  did  his  daughter,  Susan. 

Absolom  Majors  came  with  the  Bir¬ 
chard  family,  and  on  November  30, 1871 
was  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  Birchard, 
—  the  first  wedding  on  the  river.  They 
settled  on  the  place  originally  owned  by 
Olaf  Hanson,  then  by  Pete  Thorsen,  and 
now  belongs  to  the  R.S.  Barr  estate. 
They  had  three  daughters,  Annie,  born 
February  23,  1873,  she  married  G.H. 
Vaughan;  Jessie,  bom  March  28,  1875, 
she  married  W.L.  Barr;  Eva,  bora 
February  15,  1877,  was  Mrs.  P.J.  Brix, 
she  died  in  1900.  Mr.  Majors  died  in 
1878.  On  December  4,  1882  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Phoebe  Birchard  Majors,  was 
married  to  Thad  S.  Barr  at  the  Walker 
home.  Mr.  Samuel  Walker,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  performed  the  ceremony. 
Her  first  marriage  took  place  in  the 
Maude  K.  Butler  home  at  Cathlamet. 

About  this  time  came  a  Mr.  Schobe,  a 
bachelor.  He  sold  his  place  to  Isaac 
Bergman  of  Astoria,  a  bachelor.  This 
place  is  always  referred  to  as  the 
Bergman  place  and  lies  across  the  river 
from  Ahlberg’s. 

Peterson  settled  on  a  place  adjoining 
the  Rehfeldt  place  which  he  later  sold  to 
T.H.  Foss,  now  owned  by  Chris  Soron- 
son.  Lewis  Schultz  sold  his  place  to  the 
Hulls.  Schultz  was  noted  for  trimming 
trees  to  a  great  height.  Cotterell  first 
owned  the  Kessell  place  that  is  now 
owned  by  F.C.  Gollersrud. 

November  5,  1872  was  election  day. 
General  U.S.  Grant  was  re-elected 
President.  The  polling  booths  were 
erected  in  the  Barr  (Samuel)  living 
room.  Seven  votes  were  cast,  all 
Republican.  When  dinner  time  came, 
mother  invited  all  seven  to  sit  down  and 
“eat  hearty”,  and  they  did,  —  sat 
around  and  whittled  and  told  stories  un- 
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til  time  to  close  the  polls,  and  then  went 
home  to  milk.  Shortly  after  they  left, 
the  third  white  child  born  on  Grays 
River  arrived  and  was  named  Jessie 
Mitchell  Barr,  —  the  Mitchell  being  for 
Senator  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  a  close 
friend  of  my  father. 

The  Hull  family  came  in  1878.  There 
were  six  children  in  the  family,  and 
they  made  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
school  roll  and  community  life.  There 
were  several  children  in  the  Holden 
family  who  also  added  life  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  Mr.  Holden’s  chief  vocation 
was  house-building. 

In  1876,  Jesse  Baker  and  family  came 
to  the  river  and  lived  for  a  time  on  the 
Jackson  place  until  they  filed  on  their 
own  homestead,  now  the  place  owned 
by  the  Erps.  This  Jackson  place  was  a 
stopping  place  for  every  newcomer  on 
the  river.  Jackson  came  in  shortly  after 
the  Walkers,  —  built  a  house  and  stayed 
a  winter,  —  and  went  away  and  left  it. 
This  house  was  on  the  land  afterwards 
owned  by  A.T.  Seely.  The  Bakers  were 
big-hearted  people,  —  very  hospitable 


and  generous.  They  had  three  little 
girls  and  one  son  when  they  first  came 
to  the  river. 

Henry  Anderson  was  on  the  river 
prior  to  1872.  Mrs.  Anderson  was  a  very 
fine  woman,  —  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Heldt 
who  came  from  Germany  in  1882.  Also, 
Mr.  Wilson  was  there  about  that  time. 
He  married  Florentine  Birchard  in 
1873. 

Pete  Nelson  was  a  bachelor  living  in 
what  is  now  Rosburg.  The  place  had 
formerly  been  owned  by  Julius  Bitterl- 
ing,  known  to  the  old-timers  as  “Charlie 
Hi-Lo”,  because  he  always  talked  of  the 
high  and  low  tides.  Pete  was  the  only 
fiddler  on  the  river,  and  he  ground  out 
the  “heel  and  toe”  in  every  house  in  the 
community. 

The  first  school  building  was  erected 
in  1873  on  the  Wm.  Driscoll  place.  The 
first  teacher  was  Wm.  Worthington. 
The  first  pupils  were  three  Bakers, 
three  Barrs  and  Tom  Birchard.  The 
children  went  to  school  in  boats.  My 
father  made  large  boat  carrying  the 
youngsters. 


Four  generations  of  a  pioneer  family.  Left  to 
right,  Phehe  Ann  Birchard  (Majors)  Barr; 
Marion  Glenrose  (McAllister)  Lindros;  Jessie 
Eliza  (Majors)  Barr;  and  standing,  Ruth  Marion 
(Barr)  McAllister. 
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Earl  Leroy  Birchard 


The  Brazil  Grounds  family  came  in 
1877.  They  camped  at  Walker’s  landing, 
—  later  settled  down  on  the  Weir  place. 
The  families  of  John  Blair  and  Ed  Com¬ 
bes  came  in  1882.  They  settled  on  the 
upper  Grays  River.  The  brothers,  An¬ 
ton  and  John  Klint,  came  in  the  early 
’70s. 

The  families  of  Benjamin  Tucker  and 
Mr.  Eldrige  spent  the  winter  of  ’76  on 
the  Jackson  place.  Then,  they  left  for 
Astoria.  The  Jackson  place  seemed  to 
be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for  tran¬ 
sients. 

As  near  as  we  recall,  Anton  and  Chris 
Sorensen  came  in  ’70.  Chris  Sorensen 
married  Miss  Ella  Hull.  Anton 
Sorensen  returned  to  his  native  land 
and  returned  with  his  bride,  also  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  younger  brother,  Pete 
Sorensen,  and  Asmus  Brix. 

Mr.  H.P.  Ahlberg  arrived  on  the  river 
in  1873.  He  had  been  a  gardener  for  the 
sanitarium  where  Mrs.  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  a  patient.  He  married  a  Miss 
A.  Booker  who  cared  for  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
John  Fry  and  family  and  Jim  Mc- 
Clarkin  came  to  Seal  River  in  the  late 
’70s.  Charles  Runge,  a  bachelor,  came 
in  ’76  or  ’77.  He  lived  many  years  in  a 
houseboat  on  the  bank  just  above  the 
mouth  of  Seal  River.  He  played  the  ac- 
cordian  for  dances. 

Theodore  Kalin,  known  as  “The  Rus¬ 
sian”,  lived  on  the  place  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  bought.  They  in  turn  sold  part  of 
the  place  to  John  Blair  and  part  to 
Frank  Barr.  Mrs.  G.  R.  Durrah  now 
lives  on  it. 

Mr.  G.R.  Durrah  and  A.  T.  Seeley 
came  to  Crooked  Creek  together,  then 
came  to  Grays  River.  Mr.  Durrah  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Clara  Hull,  and  Mr.  Seeley 
married  Miss  Effie  Barr.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Durrah  bought  the  J.P.  Miller  place 
and  conducted  a  big  dairy.  Mr.  Durrah 
also  engaged  in  logging  with  Thad  Barr 
for  several  years.  They  had  two 
children.  The  family  was  noted  for  its 
pioneer  friendliness  and  hospitality. 

A.T.  Seeley  and  wife  bought  the 


Clara  Jane  Birchard  Walker 
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Jackson  place  and  made  it  their  home. 
Their  daughter  is  still  living  on  the 
place. 

William  Driscoll  settled  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Smith  property.  He 
came  in  the  middle  70s.  He  was  a 
bachelor,  but  went  to  Chicago  and  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Hannah  Welch.  He  returned 
and  lived  there  many  years  making  it  a 
favorite  stopping  place  for  the 
neighbors,  who  loved  to  listen  to  the  fid¬ 
dle  and  the  wealth  of  stories  told  in  a 
rich  Irish  brogue,  —  for  both  the 
Driscolls  came  from  Cork.  An  amusing 
episode  caused  by  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  Irish  and  German  accent 
became  a  favorite  anecdote  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  During  the  building  of  a  new 
sailing  scow  by  Mr.  Driscoll  and  Mr. 
Rehfeldt  in  partnership,  the  discussion 
of  a  name  for  the  freight  boat  came  up. 
They  decided  to  name  it  “The  Gem.” 
Mr.  Driscoll  was  to  convey  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  contractor  in  Astoria  for  him 
to  paint  it  on  the  bow  of  the  boat.  When 
Mr.  Rehfeldt  saw  the  completed  pro¬ 
duct  with  “The  Jim”  on  its  side  in  bold 
letters,  he  called  his  partner  to  task 
about  the  name.  “I  thought  I  told  you  to 
name  it  “The  Gem.”  That’s  just  what  I 
told  the  contractor,  ‘The  Jim’  ”.  “But 
there  it  is  plainly,  ‘  “The  Jim’  ”. 
“Shore  and  that’s  exactly  what  you 
said.”  So  “The  Jim”  it  remained  for  its 
life. 

Dan  Ross,  the  first  big  logging 
operator,  came  in  1885.  He  brought  with 
him  the  McIntosh  brothers,  John 
Steward,  Ed  McKinnon,  Alex  Campbell 
and  his  sister,  who  was  cooking  for  the 
camp,  many  others  also  whom  I  don’t 
recall.  Their  logging  camp  was  refer¬ 
red  to  as  “The  Blue  Nose  Reservation,” 
as  the  entire  group  hailed  from  Nova 
Scotia. 

About  this  time  came  the  gold  excite¬ 
ment.  The  gold  was  supposed  to  be 
located  above  the  forks  of  Grays  River. 
A  party  went  to  locate  the  claim.  Joe 
Smalley  was  accidently  killed,  so  the 
trip  turned  out  to  be  a  tragedy. 


Florentine  Caroline  (Birchard)  (Wilson) 
Hansen 

Thomas  Jefferson  Birchard  and 
Katharina  (Jensen)  Birchard 
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Following  on  the  heels  of  the  gold  ex¬ 
citement  came  timber  claim  excite¬ 
ment.  Timber  lands  had  been  thrown 
open  by  the  government  for  homestead 
filing.  Among  others  to  file  was  Miss 
Rhoda  Hudson,  a  veteran  school 
teacher  on  the  river.  Miss  Hudson 
would  teach  during  the  week  and  on 
Friday  after  school  make  a  pack  of  pro¬ 
visions,  ask  one  or  more  of  the  school 
girls  to  go  with  her,  and  they  would 
tramp  up  to  her  claim,  often  arriving 
after  dark  by  lantern  light.  On  one  such 
trip  accompanied  by  Ethel  Kessell  and 
Mabel  Brown,  they  were  nearly  to  the 
claim  and  sat  on  a  log  to  rest.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  girls  said  they  would 
walk  on  ahead.  When  Miss  Hudson  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  claim  there  were  no  girls 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  realized  they 
had  taken  the  wrong  trail  and  were  lost 
in  the  woods.  So,  she  took  her  lantern 
and  trudged  back  to  Walker’s  landing, 
arriving  about  midnight,  and  routed  out 
a  searching  party  who  found  the  girls 
safe. 

A  Reverend  Mr.  Watson  was  the  first 
minister  on  the  river.  He  held  services 
in  the  Baker  and  Barr  homes  in  1877.  A 
Sunday  school  was  organized  and  met 
in  the  school  house  on  the  Foss  property 
in  1884  or  ’85.  Rev.  McCormick  of 
Astoria  was  the  organizer.  Mr.  Emer¬ 
son  was  the  first  superintendent,  and 
James  Callahan  an  active  worker.  He 
left  going  to  Astoria.  About  a  year  later 
he  was  arrested  for  some  trivial  wrong, 
and  when  he  got  off  the  boat  he  remark¬ 
ed  to  a  friend,  “Last  year  I  was  organiz¬ 
ing  a  Sunday  school,  today  I  am  a 
felon.” 

In  1881,  we  had  two  patriotic 
teachers,  Magie  Groves  and  Emma 
Knox  of  Portland.  Our  schools  were 
always  summer  schools,  beginning  in 
May  and  lasting  until  October.  So  these 
two  teachers  put  on  our  first  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  Ella  Walker  was  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty  and  Max  Skibbe  was 
standard  bearer. 


Henry  Marx  was  the  first  mail  car¬ 
rier,  but  was  drowned.  At  any  rate,  he 
went  to  Astoria,  on  his  regular  trip  with 
the  mail  and  never  returned.  It  was 
supposed  that  he  had  perished  in  a 
storm.  George  Birchard  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  and  served  several  years.  Don’t 
recall  when  Thad  Barr  did  carry  the 
mail  but  he  served  awhile. 

In  1888,  Rev.  T.  H.  Stimson  and  wife 
came  to  live  and  organize  the  Methodist 
Church.  Mrs.  Jesse  Baker  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  getting  the  church 
started.  Among  the  supporters  were  the 
Durrahs,  Barrs,  Lawrence,  McIntosh 
brothers,  Blairs  and  others. 

The  first  steamboat  was  the  Rosetta 
in  1879.  Previous  to  this,  Capt.  Rehfeldt 
operated  a  sail  driven  scow  called  Mary 
La  Range.  In  1883,  Grays  River  in¬ 
habitants  clubbed  together  and  built  the 
“Union.”  Thad  Barr  was  the  first  cap¬ 
tain.  Capt.  Rehfeldt  built  and  operated 
the  steam  scow  named  “Rough  and 
Ready.”  Later,  he  built  another  and 
called  it  “Improvement.”  John  Rentz, 
John  Edmonds  and  Max  Skibbe  served 
as  captains  on  this  boat.  M.  Skibbe  built 
and  operated  the  “Revival”  (Eclipse). 

DeWitt  Jones  was  commissioned  at 
Knappton  as  the  first  postmaster,  but 
decided  not  to  live  on  the  river.  J.P. 
Miller  was  appointed  and  was  first  to 
serve.  Julia  Walker  was  appointed 
after  Mr.  Miller  moved  away. 

T.  H.  Foss  came  to  the  river  in  1883. 
They  had  four  children  at  that  time.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Foss  have  both  passed  away. 

The  present  church  was  built  by  Rev. 
A.  J.  Mcnamee  in  1895.  He  was  pastor 
there  for  several  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O.  Lamb  came  in  the 
middle  ’80s.  They  settled  near  Chris 
Sorenson’s  place.  Mrs.  Lamb  was  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Foss.  O.K.  Rice  and  fami¬ 
ly  came  later  in  the  ’70s.  Their  place  ad¬ 
joins  the  Ahlberg’s.  J.W.  Lawrence  and 
family  came  in  the  ’80s.  Mrs.  Lawrence 
was  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ahlberg.  Their  place 
joined  the  Baker  place.  The  Kessells, 
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Whitfords  and  Meyers  came  from  Kan¬ 
sas. 

A  man  referred  to  as  “The  Fren¬ 
chman”  settled  on  a  place  joining  the 
Sorensen  place.  His  name  was  John 
Carmen. 

The  Brix  family  came  from  Germany 
in  ’82  or  ’83.  They  were  preceded  by 
Asmus  Brix  several  years  earlier.  An 
old  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins,  settl¬ 
ed  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  one  bend 
above  the  Devil’s  Elbow.  Among  old 
settlers  was  a  family  named  Stark,  who 
lived  on  Stark’s  Point  on  the  bay  est  of 
the  mouth  of  Deep  River.  They  had  a 
large  family  and  attended  all  the  social 
affairs  on  the  river. 

The  Charles  Anderson  family  settled 
across  from  the  mouth  of  Seal  River. 
They  had  twin  daughters  and  some 
other  children.  The  Heldt  and  Hoeck 
families  came  from  Germany  about  the 
same  time  the  Brix  family  came  and 
settled  across  the  river  from  them. 


left  to  right  -  John  Quincy  Birchard, 
George  Washington  Birchard  III,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  Birchard 


The  Brix  men  -  Standing  left  to  right:  Albert  Brix 
(1866-1921),  Anton  Heinrich  Brix  (1877-1944), 
Peter  Johannes  Brix  (1870-1949),  Seated:  Peter 
Friedrich  Brix  (1835-1920),  and  Asmus  Brix 
(1864-1924)  Photo  courtesy  Carlton  E.  Appelo 
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You  are  there!  Tuesday,  October  10, 
1899  in  Astoria,  Oregon.  You  are  seated 
in  the  sunny  dining  room  of  THE 
PALACE,  the  finest  restaurant  north  of 
San  Francisco,  where  attentive  service, 
first  class  comfort,  private  rooms  for 
ladies,  open  day  and  night  is  advertised 
by  W.  W.  Whipple,  prop. 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  you  are 
relaxing  while  reading  THE  MORNING 
ASTORIAN,  that  worthy  daily  edited  by 
John  T.  Lighter,  for  this  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  in  October. 

As  you  scan  the  front  page  numerous 
headlines  greet  your  vision:  THE 
REBELS  DRIVEN  FROM  OLD 
CAVITE,  the  progress  of  the  Spanish 
American  War  nearing  its  end. 
PREPARATIONS  GOING  ON  from 
London,  Oct.  9,  Attention  is  riveted  on 
South  Africa  where  Army  Corps  seeks 
to  quell  the  recent  Boer  uprising. 
TYPHOON  AT  YOKOHAMA,  A 
typhoon  was  raging  and  a  train  blown 
off  the  track  in  Yokohama  station. 
Great  damage  to  property.  SAMOAN 
AFFAIRS  CAUSE  DISTRUST  New 
York,  Oct.  9  Apprehension  is  felt  in  of¬ 
ficial  circles  over  conditions  in  Samoa. 

Turning  to  Page  Three  you  found 
FROM  AROUND  TOWN.  You  read' 
local  news  in  brief. 

J.  Q.  Hanthom  was  in  Portland  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  STATE  will  arrive  from  Portland 
this  morning. 


Today  will  be  the  last  day  on  which 
water  rates  can  be  paid  to  avoid  the 
penalty  of  50  cents  in  addition  to 
popular  rates. 


JOE  ANDRIC 


Joe  Andrich  driving  Hughes 


Mrs.  Maddock  will  receive  a  limited 
number  of  pupils  in  voice  culture  and 
piano.  647  Franklin  Avenue. 
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H’S  ASTORIA 


The  members  of  the  County  Court  left 
yesterday  morning  for  the  Necanicum 
and  Melville  to  examine  the  bridges  at 
these  places. 


Charley  Burns,  the  night  cook  at  the 
PALACE  who  so  mysteriously  disap¬ 
peared  about  five  weeks  ago  was 
thought  to  have  been  shanghaied,  has 
turned  up  in  a  Portland  restaurant  as 
cook.  He  gives  no  reason  for  his  sudden 
disappearance  from  Astoria. 


There  is  gratifying  activity  in  the 
lumber  trade  and  the  local  mills  are 
taxing  their  producing  capacity  day 
and  night. 


The  many  friends  of  Charles  Stone 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  he  is  on  the 
road  to  complete  recovery  from  his  re¬ 
cent  severe  attack  of  mountain  fever. 


Henry  Sherman  has  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  losing  a  fine  horse  this  morning 
after  a  few  hours  illness.  The  horse  was 
one  of  a  pair  of  sorrels  that  have  been 
well  known  about  Astoria. 


The  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  last 
night.  The  action  of  the  PUSH  CLUB  in 
endeavoring  to  have  the  scope  of  Fort 
Stevens  as  a  military  reservation 
enlarged.  Chamber  President  Van 
Dusen  had  drafted  a  telegram  to 
Secretary  of  War  Root  concerning  this 
recommendation  and  advising  Sec. 
Root  that  Astoria  had  ample  facilities 
for  coaling  Army  transports. 

AND 

ON  18th  Street  near  Scow  Bay,  the 
Andrich  family  were  rejoicing  over  the 
birth  of  a  son,  Joseph  Francis,  bom  ear¬ 
ly  this  morning  at  home. 
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You  scan  the  ads  of  the  local  merchants  and  find  attractive  sales  in 
many  businesses  : 


ST.  HELEN’S  HALL 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  girls 

Mrs.  Elenore  Thibbet  Ph.  D. 
Principal 
Portland,  Oregon 


HOEFLERS” BONBONAIERE 
Has  just  received  a  nice 
assortment  of  the  original 
Allegretti 
Cream  Chocolates 
from  Chicago 


THE  BEE  HIVE 

Ladies  woolen  shirtwaists . $1.00 

Ladies  Jackets . 2.75 

Examine  our  Millinery  Department 


J.A.  FAST  ABEND 
General  Contractor  and  Builder 
House  moving  tools  for  rent 


ASTOR  HOUSE 

Perfect  cooking 
and 

nice  clean  rooms 
Rates  $1.00  per  day 


ANDREW  LAKE 
522  Commercial  Street 
Merchant  Tailor 


HERMAN  WISE 
The  Reliable  Clothier 
and  Hatter 
COAXER  # l 

Allmen’ssuits . $8.15 

All  men’s  hats . 1.10 

Overcoats . 7.75 

Ties . 25 


FORD  AND  STOKES 
COMPANY 

SHIP  CHANDLERS  AND  GENERAL 
WHOLESALERS  AND  RETAILERS 
GROCERIES  HARDWARE 
Crockery  Fruits 

Stoves  Meats 

Tinware 
Paints 
Oils 

Largest  Store  Of  The  Kind 
In  Oregon 


Chili  con  came  with  frijoles  at  Les 
Herrings  National  Cafe  every  day. 


PACIFIC  NAVIGATION  COMPANY 

STEAMERS 

W.H.  HARRISON 
R.P.  ELMORE 

Only  direct  line  Astoria  to  Tillamook 
Garibaldi,  Bay  City,  Hobsonville. 


BEAUTIFUL  MILLINERY 

Mrs.  Ross  183 11th  St 


New.  Zealand  Fire  Insurance  Co 
of  New  Zealand 

Unlimited  liability  of 
Shareholders 

SAMUEL  ELMORE  AND  COMPANY 
Resident  Agent 
Astoria,  Oregon 


ASTORIA  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Reading  Room  Free  To  All 

Open  every  day .  9 : 00  AM  to  9 : 00  PM 
West  comer  Eleventh  and  Duane 
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Now  in  his  own  words,  taped  for  the 
History  of  Clatsop  County,  here  is  Joe 
Andrich’s  Astoria. 


JOE’S  STORY 

as  told  by  Joe  Andrich  to  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


My  father,  Spiro  Andrich,  first  arriv¬ 
ed  in  San  Francisco  on  a  sailing  ship 
from  Yugoslavia  when  he  was  seven¬ 
teen  or  eighteen  years  old.  He  met  some 
of  his  countrymen  there  who  told  him  to 
go  out  to  Sutter’s  Creek  where  he  could 
find  a  job  in  the  gold  mines.  During  the 
next  ten  years  from  1880  to  1890  he 
worked  there,  was  married  to 
Catherine  Cosovich  in  San  Francisco, 
and  three  children  Jennie,  Chris  and 
Mary  were  bom  to  them. 

My  Mother  never  liked  living  at  Sut¬ 
ter’s  Creek.  The  house  and  children’s 
clothes  were  always  dirty.  When  the 
mule  teams  drove  through  town  from 
the  mine  they  scattered  the  dry  dust 
from  the  mud  streets.  So  after  a  visit  to 
the  Columbia  River  where  fishing  was 
reported  to  be  excellent,  Father  moved 
his  family  up  to  Astoria. 

The  family  first  lived  on  18th  Street  in 
Astoria  near  Scow  Bay  and  Father  pur¬ 
chased  a  small  fishing  boat.  What  a 
strange  sight  he  was  leaving  for  the 
week’s  fishing  on  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
one  hand  he  carried  a  large  can  with  a 
handle  on  the  side.  Mother  had  packed 


two  or  three  large  roasts  and  six  loaves 
of  bread  inside.  In  his  other  hand  he  lug¬ 
ged  a  large  container  of  fresh  water. 
This  was  his  food  supply  until  he  return¬ 
ed  loaded  with  fish  the  following  Satur¬ 
day.  Although  fish  were  plentiful  he 
was  given  a  small  amount  for  his  catch. 

By  1906  four  more  children  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  family  with  Ada,  Tim,  Joe  and 
George  making  a  large  family  to  sup¬ 
port.  None  of  the  five  boys  ever  became 
fishermen.  I  guess  we  all  were  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  hard  labor  our  Father  put  in 
for  the  low  pay  and  we  choose  other  oc¬ 
cupations.  My  sisters  went  to  school  at 
the  Holy  Names  Convent  School  for 
girls  and  we  boys  went  to  Shively 
School  which  was  close  to  our  home, 
(where  Johnson  Motors  is  located  to¬ 
day)  and  then  on  to  Astoria  High 
classes  at  McClure  School  over  on 
Eighth  Street.  The  new  High  School  was 
opened  up  on  the  hill  about  1911. 

When  I  was  fourteen  I  went  to  work 
for  Finnish  Mercantile.  It  was  a  large 
well-stocked  grocery  and  meat  market, 
on  12th  Street  over  the  water.  They  had 
two  delivery  wagons  drawn  by  horses.  I 
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Spiro  and  Catherine  Andrich  in  1889. 
children  are  Mary,  Chris  and  Jennie 

remember  the  coffee  mill  because  it 
was  run  by  river  power.  When  we  would 
open  the  valve  the  river  would  rush  in 
through  that  mill  grinding  the  coffee. 
Every  Saturday  I  had  to  scrub  the 
wooden  floors  and  flush  them  with  clear 
water,  then  dust  down  the  shelves 
before  filling  orders.  The  shelves  were 
ceiling  high  and  loaded  with  canned 
goods.  Two  tall  ladders  on  an  overhead 
track  moved  across  the  front  of  the 
shelf.  We  had  to  climb  high  to  reach  the 
goods  on  the  top  shelf. 

The  main  part  of  town  was  on  pilings 
with  the  river  coming  in  and  going  out 
with  the  tide.  Small  boys  fished  off  the 
docks  early  mornings  in  late  summer 
when  the  carp  would  swim  in  close  to 
shore  in  about  a  foot  of  water.  The  boys 
would  make  easy  catches  and  sell  them 


The 


to  the  Chinese  cannery  workers  who 
considered  carp  a  good  meal. 

Astorians  received  their  groceries 
from  orders,  delivered  to  their  homes  in 
the  afternoon.  If  they  had  a  phone  they 
called  the  order  in  the  morning  other¬ 
wise  listers  went  out  two  or  three  times 
a  week  collecting  the  orders  returning 
to  the  stores  to  have  them  filled  and 
delivered. 

Fresh  produce  came  from  Portland 
by  tireat  Northern-Northern  Pacific  to 
Flavel.  The  Seeborg  Transfer  wagons 
would  meet  the  train  and  haul  the  pro¬ 
duce  to  Astoria,  directly  to  the  grocers. 
Fruit  brokers  in  town  would  gather 
orders  from  the  merchants,  take  them 
to  Portland,  and  send  them  down  about 
twice  a  week.  Chinese  gardeners  in  the 
County  brought  fresh  vegetables  — 
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Owen-Peeke  Grocery  on  Commercial  street 


All  photographs  accompanying  this  article  were 
furnished  by  the  Andrich  family. 


The  Finnish  Mercantile  on  12th  street 
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The  third  grade  at  Shively  school.  Joe  Andrich  is 
second  from  the  right. 


Astoria  High  School  class  of  1917.  Joe  Andrich  is 
second  from  the  right  third  row  from  the  top. 
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beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  in 
every  day  but  everything  else  came 
from  the  Portland  brokers,  like  Bell 
and  Company. 

When  Finnish  Mercantile  sold  out  I 
worked  for  Owen-Peeke  Co.  They  were 
located  where  the  Paramount  Drug 
Store  is  today.  Just  up  the  street  was 
the  Judd  Bros.  Store  and  one  day  when 
they  were  having  a  sale  to  attract  the 
customers  they  threw  merchandise  out 
from  an  upstairs  window.  A  large 
crowd  had  gathered  as  shirts  and  vests 
came  flying  through  the  air.  How  the 
people  laughed  when  two  men  caught 
one  each  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Neither 
wanted  to  give  his  shoe  to  the  other  and 
an  argument  arose.  I  never  heard  who 
got  the  pair.  I  stood  by  watching  a  half  a 
block  away  until  all  of  a  sudden  a  dicer 
came  right  for  me  and  landed  at  my 
feet.  It  was  a  close  call  but  humorous. 
There  was  always  something  exciting 
going  on  in  those  days  as  the  town  had 
about  twenty  thousand  citizens  and  the 
merchants  had  a  lot  of  competition. 

Not  many  people  lived  up  the  hills  yet 
when  I  worked  for  Ross  Higgins 
Grocery.  Eleventh  Street  was  a  big 


haul  for  horses  and  wagon  and  the 
driver  had  to  get  out  and  climb 
alongside  the  horses. 

The  streetcar  was  already  operating 
when  my  parents  arrived  in  town  in 
1890.  At  first  it  was  pulled  by  horses  on 
the  tracks.  It  came  from  Uniontown  up 
to  17th  and  turned  by  Swenson’s 
Blacksmith  Shop  and  went  back  down 
Exchange  as  it  couldn’t  cross  Scow 
Bay.  Later  it  went  across  the  sand  filled 
area  by  the  bay  up  past  the  Clatsop  Mill 
and  back. 

Before  the  North  and  South  Jetties 
were  completed  the  river  was  often 
very  rough  especially  during  the  winter 
months.  Once  a  big  scow  that  was  tied 
up  in  Scow  Bay  broke  loose  and  was 
found  later  way  out  in  the  river.  At  that 
time  Astoria  was  two  communities 
separated  by  Scow  Bay.  For  many 
years  the  only  way  to  get  from  middle 
town  to  Upper  town  was  by  boat.  A 
wooden  bridge  was  built  in  1878  and 
later  the  Bay  was  filled  up  with  sand 
from  river  dredging  and  a  road  was 
built  on  the  sandy  surface.  Gradually 
the  wooden  pilings  which  held  the  nar¬ 
row  streets  of  town  were  filled  under 


The  Andrich  family  home  at  22nd  and  Franklin. 
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The  West  Astoria  baseball  team  — 1908 


Astoria  Brown’s  baseball  team  —  1910 


Astoria  fans  gather  to  watch  the  Kelso  baseball  28 
team  compete  against  Astoria. 


with  dirt  and  rocks  from  the  hillside 
building  and  also  from  ballast  out  of 
foreign  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Next  to  Swenson’s  Blacksmith  Shop 
was  a  small  shop  run  by  Tom  McCann 
who  made  spar  buoys  for  the  river. 
Every  spring  you  could  see  twenty  or 
more  of  these  buoys  lined  up  on  a  small 
piece  of  land  between  16th  and  17th 
streets.  A  street  (20th)  ran  up  through 
Scow  Bay  up  the  hill  to  where 
Grimbergs  and  Cosovichs  lived.  My 
Mother  and  and  Mrs.  Cosovich  were 
brother  and  sister  and  Peter,  who  was 
close  to  my  age  and  my  cousin,  and  I 
were  good  friends  all  of  our  lives  in 
Astoria.  Peter  worked  for  Utzingers 
Book  Store  in  those  early  days.  The 
store  was  located  in  the  same  block  as 
Owen-Peeke  where  I  worked.  Later  I 
had  my  own  grocery  store  and  Peter 
had  Astoria  Stationery  for  many  years. 
He  became  Mayor  of  Astoria  and  was 
known  to  everyone  for  his  friendly 
greetings. 

The  Clatsop  Mill  became  the  O’Brien 
Spruce  Mill  before  World  War  I  and 
now  is  operating  as  the  Plywood  Inc. 
The  mill  dumped  sawdust  on  a  little 
field  by  22nd  Street  and  here  the  boys 


played  football  and  baseball.  We  had 
some  great  teams  in  those  days. 
Remember  the  Astoria  Browns,  West 
Astoria  team,  East  Astoria  and  others 
who  were  great  baseball  teams  com¬ 
peting  against  surrounding  town  teams 
all  in  attractive  uniforms.  The  football 
teams  were  many  also  and  used  the 
same  field. 

There  were  dances  and  socials  for  the 
young  people  at  Columbia  Hall  in  Up- 
pertown  and  here  I  met  pretty  Lydia 
Benson.  Her  father,  Nels  Benson  had 
moved  his  son  and  daughter  from 
Spokane  upon  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
was  a  talented  carpenter  and  cabinet 
maker  and  quickly  found  a  job  in  the 
Astoria  Shipyards  on  Youngs  Bay 
where  parts  of  the  old  buildings  still 
stand.  They  lived  in  Astor  Court  where 
Lydia  attended  Taylor  School  and  then 
Astoria  High.  She  remembers  the 
streetcar  running  along  Alameda  right 
against  the  bank  up  Uniontown  hill  then 
way  out  to  Alderbrook  through  the  sand 
flats  to  stop  at  Adair  School.  When  I 
was  seventeen  or  eighteen  I  bought  my 
first  car  a  Model  T  Ford.  My  brothers 
Tim  and  George  had  identical  cars  and 
we  drove  to  the  beach  or  took  the  win- 


The  three  Andrich  brothers  Joe,  George  and  Tim 
with  their  Model  T Fords  on  Coxcomb  Hill. 
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ding  road  up  to  the  top  of  Coxcomb  Hill 
before  the  Column  was  built. 

Lydia  and  I  were  married  in  1928  and 
have  always  lived  in  Astoria.  We  have 
two  sons  Robert,  a  lawyer  in  Junction 
City  where  he  lives  with  his  wife  Joanne 
and  their  five  children  and  second  son, 
Dale,  who  lives  with  his  wife,  Esther, 
and  three  sons  in  Bend,  Oregon.  Dale  is 


a  Coach  and  High  School  Instructor 
there. 

Of  course  I  remember  the  Astoria 
Fire  of  1922.  With  the  whole  commer¬ 
cial  town  area  in  flames  we  couldn’t  get 
near  and  the  National  Guard  wouldn’t 
let  anyone  near  the  burning  stores  as 
vandals  and  plunderers  even  came 


THE  LIVE  WIRES  AT  SEASIDE 
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from  out  of  town  to  rob  the  deserted 
buildings. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  building 
began  and  town  rose  up  again.  Lovell 
Auto  Company  opened  their  entire 
building  to  little  shops  where  the  mer¬ 
chants  could  display  rescued  wares.  It 
was  called  Lovell’s  Arcade  and  on  the 


top  floor  the  local  Movie  house  ran 
films  in  a  makeshift  theatre.  Then  tem¬ 
porary  buildings  were  set  up  all  over 
town  until  new  stronger  buildings  and 
streets  were  built. 

If  there  is  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  early  Astoria  just  ask  Joe  An- 
drich.  He  knows  and  remembers  well. 
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EARTHQUAKE! 


An  interview  with  the  Flavel  family  in  1906 


In  1906,  Mrs.  George  Flavel  and  her 
two  daughters  Katie  and  Nellie  were 
visiting  San  Francisco.  They  had 
checked  into  the  Occidental  Hotel  and 
were  there  when  the  great  earthquake 
occurred.  None  of  them  were  seriously 
injured  and  managed  to  get  out  of  the 
hotel  and  eventually  out  of  the  city  safe¬ 
ly- 

When  the  three  women  finally  arriv¬ 
ed  back  in  Astoria  a  week  later,  they 
were  interviewed  by  a  reporter  from 
the  Astoria  Daily  Budget  and  their 
story  was  printed  on  the  front  page  of 
that  newspaper  on  April  24,  1906.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  that  long-ago  inter¬ 
view. 

“We  were  asleep  in  adjoining  rooms 
at  the  Occidental  hotel  when  the  first 
principal  earthquake  took  place.  We 
were  awakened  and  knew  instantly 
what  was  happening  as  we  had  ex¬ 
perienced  a  number  of  slight  earth¬ 
quakes  before,  but  as  it  did  not  stop,  in  a 
few  moments,  we  gathered  together  in 
one  room  and  with  our  arms  around  one 
another  waited  for  our  end,  which  we 
felt  sure  to  come  as  the  building  was 
swaying  and  the  plaster  falling  on  us. 
After  what  seemed  a  long  time,  but 
really  only  many  seconds,  it  ceased  and 
then  the  three  of  us  deliberately  dress¬ 
ed  ourselves  in  warm  clothing, 
although  the  atmosphere  was  choking 
with  dust.  We  then  walked  down  stairs 
meeting  many  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel 
who  were  covered  with  lime  dust  and 
looked  like  veritable  ghosts  but  there 
was  no  excitement  and  the  men  were  as 
courteous  to  the  women  as  at  any  other 
time  and  while  the  building  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  collapse  momentarily  there 


was  not  any  undue  haste. 

As  we  stepped  out  we  were  warned  to 
look  out  for  live  wires,  which  proved  to 
be  good  advice  as  they  were  cracking 
and  flashing  in  all  directions.  Wanting 
to  reach  an  open  space  we  headed  for 
Union  square  and  as  we  passed  the  Lick 
house  we  saw  that  its  roof  had  fallen  in 
and  that  fires  were  breaking  out  in  all 
direction.  Upon  reaching  the  square  we 
found  it  crowded,  but  we  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible 
and  remained  there  for  about  four 
hours,  listening  to  the  cracking  of  the 
surrounding  buildings  and  seeing  the 
dead  and  wounded  being  carried  out  of 
them. 

“By  10  o’clock  we  learned  that  the  Oc¬ 
cidental  was  still  standing  and  as  we 
believed  that  immediate  danger  was 
over  we  went  back  there  to  pack  our 
trunks  and  attempt  to  get  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  When  we  reached  there 
and  going  upstairs  found  the 
housekeeper  and  through  her 
assistance  was  able  to  enter  our  rooms 
and  began  to  pack  up,  placing  our  bet¬ 
ter  clothing  in  sheets  and  loosely  pack¬ 
ing  the  balance  in  the  trunks.  It  was 
then  announced  that  the  hotel  was  sur¬ 
rounded  with  soldiers  and  that  it  was  to 
be  blown  up  so  we  hurried  out,  Miss 
Kate  carrying  a  sheet  filled  with 
clothing,  but  Miss  Nellie  found  that  her 
sheet  load  was  too  heavy,  so  they 
started  out  again  for  Union  square  and 
stood  there  helpless.  Finally  they  found 
a  gentleman  who  was  getting  into  a 
hack  alone  and  by  some  hard  pleading 
he  consented  that  the  three  could  get  in 
with  him  with  their  three  hand  satchels 
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and  one  sheet  full  of  clothing.  After  he 
had  been  driven  to  his  destination  the 
hack  drove  to  the  residence  of  Captain 
A. M. Simpson  and  when  Mrs.  Simpson 
saw  us  she  threw  her  arms  around  us 
and  cried  for  joy  as  she  knew  that  we 
had  been  at  the  Occidental  and  it  had 
been  reported  that  all  the  guests  had 
been  killed. 

She  had  18  people  housed  on  her  lawn 
as  everybody  was  afraid  to  go  indoors 
and  while  she  provided  us  with  food  and 
water,  the  best  in  her  power,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  her  hospitality  would  soon  be 
exhausted.  Our  good  luck,  which 
followed  us  throughout,  again  made  its 
appearance  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  a  very  good  friend  of  us  all  and 
he  insisted  that  we  should  come  out 
to  his  home  on  Broadway,  near  the 
Presidio.  Upon  arriving  there  equal 
hospitality  was  shown  and  for  four  days 
we  lived  there  in  comparative  comfort 
in  comparison  with  the  fate  of  many. 
We  averaged  about  one  meal  a  day  and 
sufficient  water  to  quench  our  thirst, 
sleeping  in  the  parlor,  on  the  floor  with 
the  door  open  and  we  would  run  outside 
as  the  slightest  alarm. 

We  told  Mr.  Van  Winkle  about  our 
trunks  being  packed  at  the  Occidental 
and  as  he  had  to  go  down  the  next  day 


he  said  that  he  would  see  what  he  could 
do  to  save  them  and  that  night  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  an  old  coal  cart.  Sometime 
during  the  excitement  Mrs.  Flavel 
received  a  bruise  on  her  head  and  Miss 
Nellie  a  black  eye. 

“Another  tale  of  good  luck  was  that 
adjoining  the  home  where  we  were 
staying  was  a  number  of  the  horses,  in  a 
vacant  lot,  belonging  to  the  famous  St. 
George  livery  stable  that  had  been 
brought  out  from  the  city  with  a  few 
carriages.  They  were  found  to  be  own¬ 
ed  by  a  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  been  a 
partner  in  the  business  with  a  later  Mr. 
Seymour  who  had  been  a  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Captain  Flavel  and  as 
Mrs.  Murphy  remembered  him  it  was 
through  her  and  her  son  that  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  a  carriage  to  take 
them  down  to  the  ferry  station  and  after 
a  five  hour  stay  there  being  entertained 
by  a  relief  committee,  reached 
Oakland,  where  another  committee 
greeted  us  and  ministered  to  our  wants. 

Through  the  personal  identification  of 
our  host  the  railroad  company  honored 
our  check  and  we  secured  a  drawing 
room  on  the  train  and  reached  Portland 
in  comparative  comfort,  with  the 
assistance  of  relief  committees  at 
every  stopping  point. 


Camping  in  a  city  park  after  the  earthquake 
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FROM  THE 

DIRECTOR’S  DESK 

Gloria  J.  Richards 
Director,  CCHS 


More  accurately,  this  column  should 
or  could  have  been  titled:  FROM  THE 
DIRECTOR’S  CARDBOARD  BOX! 
The  administrative  offices  of  the  Clat¬ 
sop  County  Historical  Society  are  in  the 
process  of  being  moved  into  new 
quarters.  The  old  Astoria  City  Hall, 
(aka  former  USO,  Columbia  River 
Maritime  Museum),  will  soon  become  . 
.  .  with  a  little  luck,  a  lot  of  prayers  and 
some  very  industrious  fund-raising  .  .  . 
the  Clatsop  County  Heritage  Center! 
When  you  dial  325-2203,  the  Society’s 
business  telephone  number,  you  will 
now  reach  someone  in  our  newly  ac¬ 
quired  office  and  exhibit  space  on  16th 
&  Exchange. 

The  historical  society  has  agreed  to 
lease  the  City  Hall  building  for  one 
dollar  a  year  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
During  this  lease  period,  we  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  covering  the  costs  of  utilities, 
insurance  and  property  taxes  (As  a 
non-profit  Oregon  corporation,  the 
historical  society  is  eligible  for  a  tax 
waver  which  alleviates  our  liabilities 
considerably  .  .  .  ).  Minor  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  the  property  will  be 
handled  by  the  Society. 

In  order  to  bring  you,  as  members 
and  friends  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historical  Society,  up  to  date  on  just 
why  the  Society  has  taken  this  leap  in 
responsibilities  and  anxieties,  the 
following  paragraphs  excerpted  from  a 


recent  funding  request  application  are 
included  in  your  information: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Clat¬ 
sop  County  Historical  Society  and  the 
administrative  director,  with  two  years 
of  concentrated  effort  toward 
upgrading  technical  and  esthetic  profi¬ 
ciency  of  the  Society’s  existing  fa¬ 
cilities  completed,  agreed  to  enter  in¬ 
to  a  lease-purchase  option  agreement 
on  a  second  piece  of  historic  property, 
the  1904  Astoria  City  Hall,  in  September 
of  1982.  This  decision  came  about  as  a 
result  of  careful  consideration  of  the 
Society’s  abilities  and  disabilities  to 
fullfill  its  mandate  to  preserve  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  history  of  Clatsop  County  as 
well  as  to  serve  as  conscientious 
stewards  for  the  Flavel  property  as 
historic  properties  managers  for  the 
county  property,  within  the  same  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  Oregon  Museums  Association 
survey  of  this  organization  in  1980  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  we  arrived 
at:  the  diversity  of  the  Society’s  collec¬ 
tions  and  functions  do  not  coexist  com¬ 
patibly  with  the  historic  house  format 
of  the  Flavel  property.  In  order  to  pro¬ 
perly  develop  our  research  and  inter¬ 
pretive  resources  for  general  county 
history  as  well  as  to  exhibit  the  Flavel 
House  in  a  meaningful  format,  the 
Society  is  compelled  to  develop  a 
Heritage  Center  for  Clatsop  County. 
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The  Society  will  move  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  archival  functions  to 
the  Heritage  Center  in  the  old  city  hall 
building.  General  history  exhibits  and 
artifacts  will  leave  the  Flavel  House  to 
be  incorporated  into  a  series  of  inter¬ 
pretive  galleries  in  the  Heritage 
Center,  as  well.  The  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  these  moves  are: 

(1)  The  Flavel  property,  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  two  and  half  story  late  Vic¬ 
torian  mansion,  in  nearly  original  con¬ 
dition,  its  carriage  house  and  full  city 
block  of  original  landscaping,  can  be 
developed  to  meet  the  full  expectations 
of  our  visitors. 

(2)  The  large  and  unencumbered 
gallery  spaces  available  in  the  City  Hall 
building  will  allow  for  vastly  improved 
opportunities  for  interpretive  impact 
and  pleasing  aesthetics  in  our  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Clatsop  County  history. 

(3)  The  Society’s  documentary  ar¬ 
tifacts,  photographs  and  books  will  be 
housed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  for 
public  use.  A  large,  well  lighted  room, 
already  lined  with  glass  fronted  shelves 
has  been  selected  as  a  research  library. 

Financial  stability  for  the  Clatsop 
County  Historical  will  also  be  enhanced 
through  this  expansion  in  that  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  cross  coun¬ 
ty  history  more  effectively  and  will  be 


more  successful  at  recruiting 
members.  The  close  proximity  to  the 
new  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum 
and  increased  parking  facilities  around 
the  prospective  new  Heritage  Center 
will  without  doubt  increase  our  visita¬ 
tion  numbers  and  therefore  the  admis¬ 
sion  revenues. 

We  expect  to  be  able  to  open  the  doors 
of  the  Heritage  Center  for  visitation  by 
May  of  1983.  If  transfer  of  title  to  the 
Astoria  City  Hall  building  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  we  will  be  in  the  process  of 
installing  permanent  gallery  fixtures  in 
an  orderly  progression  through  the 
building,  expecting  to  complete  the 
work  by  December  of  1983. 

Projected  costs  for  completion  of  this 
project,  which  includes  major  repairs 
to  both  the  City  Hall  building  and  the 
Flavel  House  as  well  as  design  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  exhibits  for  the  “heritage 
center,”  have  been  estimated  to  be  just 
under  $450,000!  Awsome  as  that  figure 
looks  in  black  and  white,  it  is  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  price  tag  for  such  a  big  benefit 
to  the  community  of  Clatsop  County. 
Besides  being  a  cultural  asset  to  all  of 
us  who  live  in  the  County,  a  first  rate 
presentation  of  the  history  of  this  area 
and  its  people  will  be  another  very 
welcome  incentive  to  one  of  our 
healthiest  industries:  tourism.  Please 
help  us  accomplish  this  worthy  task. 


A  holiday  glimpse  into 

ASTORIA'S  PAST 


VISIT 
HISTORIC 
HOMES 


DEC.  3 


1  -4  p.m. ;  7-9  p.m. 


SPECIAL 

COCKTAIL  RECEPTION 

On  behalf  of  Richard  Nelson,  Oregon's  own 
at  the  home  of  Michael  Foster 
Friday,  Dec.  3rd  -  8  p.m. 

$25  per  couple 

GALA  VICTORIAN 
CHRISTMAS  SUPPER 

prepared  by  Richard  Nelson 
Clatsop  County  Heritage  Center 
Saturday,  Dec.  4th  -  7 :30  p.m. 

$25  per  ptfrsen 

Proceeds  go  to  the  Heritage  Center  project 


(1)  1 643  Grand  Ave. 

(2)  836  -15th  St. 

(3)  1 393  Franklin  Ave. 

(4)  1 337  Franklin  Ave. 

(5)  682  -34th  St.  (1  -4  p.m.  only) 

(6)  845  Kensington  (7-9  p.m.  only) 


SATURDAY  _ 

DEC.  4 


I  -4  p.m.;  7-9  p.i 


TICKETS: 

$2  one  home 
S750  five  homes 
$  1  0  eight  homes 

Single  admissions  available  at  each  house 


(1)  1 643  Grand  Ave. 

(2)  836 -15th  St. 

(3)  1 393  Franklin  Ave. 

(4)  1  337  Franklin  Ave.  ( 1  -4  p.m.  only) 

(5)  682 -34th  St  .  (1  -4  p.m.  only) 

(6)  845  Kensington  1  -4  p.m.  only) 

(7)  934  Irving  Ave. 

(8)  469  Bond  St. 

SUNDAY 


DEC.  5 


1  -4  p.m. 


(2)  836 -15th  St. 

(3)  1  393  Franklin  Ave. 

(5)  682 -34th  St. 

(7)  934  Irving  Ave. 


Admission  to  Flavel  Mansion  -  $  1  00  (®)  469  Bond  St. 


Tickets  may  be  ordered  in  advance  from 
CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1618  Exchange,  Astoria,  OR  97103;  ph.  503-325-2203 


They  may  be  purchased  at  the  above  address  or  at 
THE  FLAVEL  MANSION,  sth  and  Duane,  Astoria 
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CLATSOP  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  Inc. 
Heritage  Center  -  16th  and  Exchange  -  325-2203 
Flavel  House  -  8th  and  Duane  -  325-2563 
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